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qcpDuring the next week, every subscriber to 
the RrecisteR who has neglected his payments, 
will be notified of the amount due and requested 
to remit it, at the risk, and, if he pleases, even at’ 
the cost, too, of the editor by mail; except such sub- 
scribers as reside at a few places where personal 
applications will be made to them by our friends; 
and the latter will be earnestly entreated to urge 
a settlement of the accounts which have been sent 
to them. 

It is always with sincere regret that we say any 
thing about money matters in this paper, unless 
simply to notify our readers of the expiration of 
the editorial year; but the business of collecting 
our dues has been so much neglected, or rather 
procrastinated, from a knowledge of the state o! 
ihe times, that se/f-defence directly demands an at- 
tention to it. 

The distinguished support given to this publica- 
tion, and the promptitude which many exhibit in 
always keeping their accounts in advance, merits 
and receives the unfeigned gratitude of the editor. 
it is to these that he was indebted for preservation 
from predicted “ruin,” when he had the temeri- 
ty to assail the swindling paper-system—-anid it is 
only the continuance of such conduct that can 
cause this paper to maintain its present standing 
and activity. ‘Though a man may be as poor as La- 
zarus, he can possessan independent soul; but the 
opportunity to manifest it may be lost, in the more 
important consideration of the ways and means to 
ubtain a support for the body. 

So lung as the editor owns a press, it shall be 
Kept free from passion and party— it never shall be 
knowingly used for the purpose of exalting one 
man or set of men, or for depressing another, or 
jor the promotion of any local or sectional interest 
whatsoever—it shall never be encumbered by the 
advisemexts of bashaw-like persons on any subject, 
and the truth snall be told, when it is needful to 
speak it: but its life and spirit must flag under pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and especially so when it is not 
rightful or reasonable that such difficulties should 
exist—and he trusts that his intelligent and think- 
ing readers, whom it concerns, will take this matter 
into their consideration—and do unto the editor as 
they would be done unto to. A small simultaneous 
eilort inthese, would rendera greater service than 
any indiridual, not acquainted with the nature of 
our situation, can apprehend, 





Population—1820, ‘The late census gives to the 


State of Pennsylvania an aggregate population of 


1,046,844, Our estimate in 1816, was that the 
amount Would be 1,080,121: over-calculated 53,277. 
Pretty well for a guess! 

In 1810 the population of Pennsylvania was 
$10,091—gain 236,753, at the rate of about 29 per 
cent. in ten years, ' 

Kenrucxy. The exact amount of the population 
of this state is now given at 564,317, nearly 1,000 
more than before reported: OF these 2,759 are free 
people of color and 126,752 slaves—a greater num- 
ber than we had anticipated. The persons engaged 
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Tse marts, It is always disagreeable to complain 
when we cannot fix the seat of the thing that vexes 
us; and much less prescribe aremedy. It seemsto 
us, however, as if irregularities in the mails through 
remote parts of our country, were periodical— soime- 
times fora month, perhaps, we do not hear of a 
failure of our paper, and then complaints come 
tumbling in by dozens for two or three months 
following, to our great loss and detriment; for our 
subscribers, worn out and disgusted, withdraw 
their subscriptions. It is nota pleasant thing tor a 
gentleman to send a messenger ten or twelve miles 
to a post office, for the special purpose of getting 
his letters and papers, to be told, after all this trou- 
ble, that the mail has not arrived for two or three 
weeks, as the case may be: and this often happens. 
We have now a letter from a very respectable 
gentleman, who, for the convenience of his neigh- 
bors, holds the commission of deputy postmaster 
at a village in the western parts of North Carolinag 
le notifies us, that the two subscribers which we 
had at his office reluctantly decline their subscrip- 
tions to the Register, because the ‘post riders, in- 
stead of arriving weekly, according to contract, 
make their appearance there in two, three, and 
once in sic weeks, as suits their fancy.” ‘These 
things ought to be made known to the postmaster 
general promptly—and if, after a knowledge of 
them, they are suffered to exist, they should be 
proclaimed to the public. Thereis a great deal of 
dirty work going on, and it becomes every honest 
man to lend his aid to stop it. “The era of good 
feelings” is doing more harm to our couniry than 
the old contending parties ever produced. “Vigi- 
lance is the condition” that best keeps people 
to the performance of their duty. We believe that 
the postmaster general, if advised of these things, 
will do the utmost that is in his power to prevent 
them, and for this purpose we have sent him the 
letter just above referred to. 





Tue U. 8S. roan of four millions, bearing an inte- 
rest of 5 per cent. bas been taken by the bank of 
the United States at 5 per cent. premium. 





‘THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. In our last paper 
we mentioned, that flour, if manufactured 100 miles 
from Baltimore, and to be transported by land car- 
riage to that market, was not worth any thing more 
than the freight and charges. The farmers in the 
western country, as to their surplus of bread stuffs, 
are equally in a state of suffering. It was not long 
since that we heard of a person, in a fit of despera- 
tion, destroying his boat load of flour at New-Or- 
leans. We havea letter before us from a gentle- 
man in Ohio, who thus details an adventure to that 
city: Last summer he sent a boat, laden with near- 
ly 400 bbis of flour and some of whiskey, ta New. 
Orleans—the former remained unsold until it be- 
came sour, and, when the sales were made, it wag 
ascertained that the whole product of the cargo 
was three hundred. and nine dollars, not yet re- 
ceived — but out of which, when received,the owner 
has to pay for the boat, and «the thihgs that were 
necessary about it;”—so it appears probable, that 











- agriculture are returned at 132,161; in manufac- 
res 11,779; in commerce 1,617. 
Vor, XX,——7, 


if he had burnt his flour on the banks of the Ohio, 
‘instead of sending it to New-Orleans, he might 








































’ sisting of a slip of sea-coast, whose mean breadth 


thirds of its extent from east to west. ‘This part 


' ter expressing themselves to be highly gratified, 
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have saved money! This gentleman, we are sorry | 


to say, feels the necessity of a Aome market, and we | States has fixed the salary of the governor of Flo- 
trust will assist us in endeavoring to convince others | rida at 5000 dollars pcr annuum, for the time being 
that it is indispensable to national prosperity. He -—the same amount as was paid to the governor of 
has some shrewd remarks about bankers that do / Louisiana, when similarly situated. We heartily 
not pay their debts, shavers “and other viilains”— | wish that gen, Jackson was already installed and at 
and “thanks God’’ that he never had a hand in get- | h is post. He would prevent an immense quantity 
ting up any of them, though he has suffered much| of smuggling, slave trading and cther vile busi- 
from their effects—as every honest man has done. 





Frorntpa. Among the petitions presented to con. 
gress during the late session, was one from the con- 
vention in Alabama that assembled to form a con. 
stitution and state government, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract— 

“That nature seems to have connected the state 
of Alabama and that part of Florida which lies along 
‘its southern boundary by the strongest ties of com- 
mon interest. In this part of Floridais situated the 
seaport which must probably become the empo- 
rium of the commerce of at jeast all that portion of 
the state which lies south of the chain of mountains 
dividing the waters of the Tennessee river from 
those of Mobile bay. The nature of the soil and 
climate of that part of the state of Alabama, which 

‘dies contiguous to Florida, affords reasonable ground 
to calculate that it will soon contain a numerous 
ano wealthy population, whose wants and industry 
will roguire and employ an extensive and valuable 
trade with other parts of the world. . The rivers 
wiech-sffor tae most easy and direct route for this 
trade ail discharge themselves into the ocean thro’ 
tins part et Florida. ‘This portion of country, con- 


does not exceed fifty miles, intervenes between 
the ocean and the state of Alabama for fully two- 


of Florida is, by ali accounts, represented to be al- 
most throughout of a very barren soil, and to afford 
scarcely any resource for the support of a popula- 
tion, except from the profits of commerce ata few 
points advantageously situated for that purpose; 
while it is, by its position and nature, intimately 
connected with the state of Alabama. It seems, 
by the sam: circumstances, to be distinctly seperat- 
ed from any other portion of country. The terri- 
tory of East Florida appears, of itself, sufficiently 
extensive to formastate. Thesettlements of Exst 
and West Florida, separated from each other, (us 
they must probably always be,) by a long and nar- 
row line of desart, or very thinly inhabited country, 
can scarcely ever be united, to their mutual con- 
venience aid satisfaction, for the purpose of com- 
mon government and defence, or for airy of the ob- 
jects of the political association of a state.” 

The memorialists proceed to state that they had 
Jearned that the Fioridas were ceded, at which, af- 


they respectfully asked that all that part of the ced- 
ed territory which lies west of the Appalachicola | 
river night be annexed to the state of Alabama. 


that several small armed vessels were appointed to 





(Pit is stated that the president of the United 











nesses from being carried on. It is also to be wished 






cruise slong the coast. After a territorial govern. 
ment has been a short time in operation, under the 
charge of a man like Jackson, the necessity of such 
a sharp look out will be lessened. 














A COMPLIMENT FROM IneLann. The “Irishman,” 
a newspaper, noticing the election of a governor 
in one of the United States, remarks— 

“The voting by ballot is the grand secret by 
which bad and corrupt governments can be easily 
and speedily controlled: it is also the important 
secret by which revolution may be prevented, and 
the public feeling gratified, without struggle or 
convulsion. This, with the mighty auxiliary of a 
‘ree press,* may set at defiance all the acts of the 
most insidious and corrupt government; with such 
means in the power of the people, ministers like 
ours would cease to laugh at the pretensions of a 
suffering people, or to reply to their supplications 
with the bayonet or the gallows. We would not 
see a secret infiucnce stronger than the throne it- 
self, exposing the latter to the contempt of the 
people, and perpetuating their own ascendancy by 
the degradation of their sovereign. America, as 
long as her free spirit can preserve the valuable 
institutions she now enjoys, may always flatter her- 
self with being the most powerful and the happi. 
est nation of the universe—powerful in her inte: 
grity, and happy in the consciousness of her inde- 
pendence.” , 

THE SINKING FUND. In reviewing our documen‘s, 
we find a report of the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, which was read and ordered to lie on the 
table of the house of representatives, on the 7th of 
February last. We did not expect to receive much 
satisfaction in this report—(“blessed are they who 
expect nothing!”’) yet we were induced to look it 
over, just to see how its results tallied with the 
financial calculations of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry and the committee of ways and means. 

In his annual report of 19th December, 1819, the 
secretary says, (speaking of the business of the 
year 1820), “after paying the interest and reil- 
bursement of the public debt, and redeeming th 
remainder of the Louisiana stock, about $2,500,609 
of the sinking fund will remain without application, 1 
the price of the stocks should continue above the 
prices at which the commissioners of the sinking 
fund are authorized to purchase*”—that'is, at pa 
for the 6 per cents. &c. And the committee % 
ways and means, in their report which was read 

















































'} hey urge theimportance of closely uniting the peo- 
ple of the state with those of Pensacola and dweil | 
upon the inconveniences that might exist if they | 
should be governed by different laws. 

Auy person who will look at the map will readily 
believe that the prayer of the memorialisis is not 
only reasonable but also expedient; and the proba- 
bility is, when things are settled down, that the 
country in question will be added to Alabama— 
which will render the Florida acquisition more com. 
pact and easier to be managed, and add exceeding- 
ly to the importance of the state of Alabama with. 


| Payable by the treasury thereout— 


on the 14th of April, 1820, have the following 


statement as to the sinking fund for that year: 
+*Annual appropriation,- - + + = 10,000; 








Residue of the Louisiana stock, redeemable 

this year,- - - - - - 2,216,462 77 
Six per cent.stock - + - - 80,000 00 
Reimbursement of the deferred stock 403,196 94 
Interest on the funded debt payable this 

year, ° ° - - ° - 4,911,843 00 











7,711,502 7 


— 






—_— 






Leaving a balance which may be applied to satisfy 
part of the deficit fof the vear] Dolis. 






2,288,497 ) 
So ieee 









"Where 1s the press “free?” En. Ree, 





out aby apparent disadvantage in other respects. 






*Vol. XVH, 262, Vol. XVII, 141. 
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The reader will please to remark that in both of 
these quotations, the “remainder” or “residue” of 
the Louisiana stock is spoken of; and again, the se- 
cretary, in his repott of Ist Dec. 1820, speaks of 
the above sum as given in the report of the com- 
mittee, as the “residue”’ of that stock—from which 
it appeared evident that that item contained the 
whole balance due on account of the purchase of 
Louisiana, and that it was estimated to be totally 
redeemed or reimbursed in 1820. 7 4 

The report of the commissioners of the sinking 
fund above referred to, has the following state- 
ment “of the application in 1820 of the funds pro- 
vided for the payment of the principal and interest 
of the public debt,” signed “Joseph Nourse, regis- 
ter,” and dated Feb. 1, 1821. {We shall abbreviate 
the specifications of the items for convenience- 
sake, but carefully retain their several amounts. ] 
On accaunt of the principal. 


Deferred stock : 503,196 94 
Treasury notes - - - 100,000 00 
Stock purchased - . . 56 75 
Redemption of Louisiana stock (a) 1,785,662 04 
Certain parts of domestic débt 124 08 
Mississippi stock - - - 1,150,468 32 
To replace funds, &e. - - 1,678 43 


—————. 3,541,186 56 
On account of the interest. 
On domestic debt : - - 4,815,473 83 


Louisiana stock, (domesticated) 120,244 17 
Treasury notes - 5,444 57 
Louisiana stock held in Europe 83,625 00 





5,024,787 57 





Dollars, 8,565,974 13 








(a) Amount of claims to be applied for 31st Dec. 1819 1,646,117 42 
Residue payable 21st Oct. 1820 - - 2,216,462 77 





3,862,580 19 


Payments in 1820, asabove + - - 1,785,562 04 





Claims to be applied for Ist Jan. 1821 Dolls, 2,076,918 15 

From the preceding it appears, that the amount 
of principal that was payable on the Louisiana 
stock, and all which should have been redeemed in 
1820, was 3,862,580 19, instead of 2,216,462 77, as 
theretofore stated; —that we yet owe 2,076,918 15 
onaccount of the principal of that stock, for which, 
because he was not pressed for the payment, the 
secretary in the supplement to his last treasury re- 
port, compliments the holders for their “forbear- 
ance;” and that, if the debts had been paid as it 
was estimated that they would be paid, as well by 


the secretary in his report of 1819, and in the re-' 


port of the committee of ways and means on the 
service of the year 1820, there would not have been 
any surplus of the sinking fund in that year, though 
estimated by one at 2,500,000 and by the other at 
the precise amount of $2,288,497 29. 

Iam not certain that I understand these things, 
but humbly think that, from the attention which I 
have paid to such matters, I ought to be able to 
understand them—that every man of ordinary in- 
telligence should be able to comprehend any state- 
ment issued by his rovernment; forall such state- 
ments are presumed to be for the publie informa- 
tion. But I most heartily wish that the Louisiana 
debt was out of the way, by some means or other; 
it is presented to usin so many shapes that we can- 
not tell what it is—like an evil spirit condemned 
to wander a-while onthe earth, it eludes the grasp, 
and seems to throw every thing into confusion. We 
might say to it, “alas, poor ghost!” except that we 
know there is too much reality in it. 

RePnEseNTATIoN, One would think that in this 
enlightened day, and particularly in the United 
States, after so long am application of the represen- 
tative principle of the management of the national 


Yo 


us as to the manner in which it should operate. The 
common sense of every liberal minded republican 
leads to one general result; yet the practice, in 
many cases, laughs common sense to scorn and 
tramples under foot the most precious gift of Gon, 
in the right of self-government. What hypocrites 
are we, to censure and rail at England, for her 
manner of electing members of the house of com:- 
mons, while several of our states have their legisla- 
tive power constituted on the same principle, and 
which ,in:time, may become the same in practice, by 
changes in the state of population, without changes 
in their political constitutions! Old Sarum, which 
now has not one reszdent elector, though it sends 


some consequence—it has gone to decay; a single 
house remains to point the spot whereon the do- 
rough stands! Thus also, certain counties that I 
could name, in some parts of the United States, are 
passing to decay—-larg’e tracts of country that were 
cultivated a century ago, are now covered with 
new growths of stunted timber, the haunt of the 
deer and other timid animals of the forest. The 
people have mostly departed for new and better 
lands—yet the power of representation remains; 
and it may easily happen, if this course of things 
is continued, that one freeholder may possess the 
soil of several counties, and, like an Engtish lord, 
elect 4, 6, 8 or 10 of his creatures to a state legis- 
lature, to make laws for freemen. 

‘Three or four of the old states are governed on 
this outrageous plan—Maryland and Virginia, and 
especiaily the latter, stand conspicuous for such 
violations of every thing that is honest, every thing 
that is just. In Maryland, the nice balance of po- 
litical yarties (according to the present manner in 
which power is derived), and the dirty struggles 
between the inns and outs, seems to swallow up 
the reason of the matter, and prevent a r-torma- 
tion which every man admits ought to take place: 
the sense of honor and a love of justice is sacrificed 
toa possession of party-power—to put into or put 
out of office a few insignificant individuals;—for 
this (say what any one can) is the real amount of 
the present political contestsin Maryland: neither 
party is disposed fairly to bring about a represen- 
tation of the PEopLE, or even a representation of 
property -a representation of any thing else than 
certain districts of country, no matter whether iiha- 
bited by men or oppossums. Some, no doubt, will 
be angry with these rude expressions, but «the 
mischief is’’ that they are true; that both parties 
have had the power and yet suffered the,outrage 
to existunregarded. In Virginia, though the prin- 
ciple is the same, the resu/t is much more objec- 
tionable than it is in Maryland, on account of the 
greater changes that have taken place in the rela- 
uve population and wealth of counties; and soit now 
is, that ome man in certain of the counties, has as 
much weight in representation as twenty or thirty, 
in another; and so also in regard to wealth and ex- 
tent:—for every rule that can be regarded as par- 
taking of a solvent character, is given up to the 
“Old Sarum”-principle—or, in other words, “once 
acaptain always acaptain.” The thing was started 
wrong; and‘it seems as if the people of Virginia 
thought there was a merit in continuing in the 
wrong! Yetthéy have taken a lead in our political 
affairs, are the most strenuous supporters of state 
rights, and seem most to regard the sovereignty of 
the peopie! Ido not say these things disrespect. 
fully; on most occasions, my politics have sided 
with those of Virginia—I have admired and almost 





Concerns, there could not be much difference among 


revered many of ber great men,——but reformation 


two members to parliament, once was a place ot » 
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at home is the vest evidence of a love for the prin- 
ciples which we contend for abroad, and he who 
cannot manage his own household is not the fittest 
person in the world to take care of the concerns 
of others. She has not even the paltry excuse that 
igsurged in Maryland for the continuance of those 
absurd parts of her constitution which we repre- 
hend, and which is productive’of such enormous 
injuries io tie state. ‘here is nothing that can be 
urged in favor of perseverance in a practice so in- 
sulting to the dignity of human nature—a practice 
as intollerantas any of the acts passed by the par- 
liament of Great Britain, which united America 
resisted ‘taxation without representation,’ which 
should be resisted by every honorable man. 

But Maryland and Virginia, though they agree 
in principle as to the formation of their legislative 
and executive authorities, are on the opposite ex- 
tremes as to the way in which that principle shall 
be brought intoaction. In the former, every man 
may vote who has, ( or says tut he hus ) resided in 
the state or county such a length of time, if a citi- 
zen; and, as in Baltimore, where the places for vot- 
ing are adjacent, he may vote half a dozen times or 
more (if he is determined to carry his point), as 
many have done; for we have nothing that partakes 
of even the character of a register of voters —not 
any thing to serve asa check upon the unprinci- 
pied: and he who can gain the most of such to his 
side has the best chance of being elected, when a 
brisk opposition exists and the passions are excited. 
On the other hand, none but /freeholders vote in 


_ Virginia, and none but freeholders ought to fight 


or pay taxes.* But, be the requisition to possess 
the right of suffrage what it may, it should be so 
guarded that it cannot be abused—and the voter, 
in one county or district, ought to have the same 
influence as a voter in another. And even if are- 
gar to population is waived, and respect is had to 
wealth only,—the counties should be represented 
according to the several amounts which they 
pay into the state treasury, either by direct or mui- 
rect taxation. ‘Equality is equity, conformity is 
justice,”—and there cannot be either equity or jus- 
tice, when neither population or wealth, severally 
or jointly, are regarded in a delegation of the power 
to make laws. All laws so made are-repugnant to 
all the principles that appertain to the rights of 
man. 

Such I take to be the doctrines of the “old 
school” of republicanism; so self-evidently correct, 
that, though some may not be pleased with them, 
none will venture ata refutation of them. They 
are not even disputed inthe British parliament— 
yet but” and “dur” and “ut” prevents their adop- 
tion. he iree states of America should kick all 
such “és” to the dogs. We have no kings to up- 
hold, and shall not endanger ‘the throne” by acting 
honest/y/ ‘**fkork is—rruTa”’—and is best under- 


stood wien it is‘spoKen plainly. If the practice | 


winch t liave reprobated will hold good, it cannot 
have a limit—*if it will go an inch it will go a mile,” 
if a man, in one county, ought to have the 


_- os 


*it is my deliberate opinion, that that man is a 
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slave who pertorms military duty or pays taxes for | 


the support of a government in which his voice is 
not heard. An adherence to this doctrine caused 
the American revolution. The congress of °76 
were right or they were wrong. ‘The declaration 
of independence has been called a ‘wicked thing,” 
but L never yethave thought that it was so, nor do 
| think that lever shall—solI may be a “rebel” to 
the end of my life. 


weight of thirty in another, one ina third mgit 
as wellhave the weigit of a// the men in a fourth, 
and so on until a// the people, save one, should ar. 
rive at the db/essed estate of Russian peasants; that 
One being the autocrat of millions of others, all 
of whom might be as good and probably bet. 
ter men than the one, impiously claiming a divine 
right to do wrong things. 

All the new states we believe (as well as many 
of the old ones) have provided against the preva. 
lence of this despotism, by having a regard to the 
natural equation of power in a free state, whichis 
the population—and they prosper by it; forthey are 
drawing into them the physical force of the na. 
tion; and will possess its wealth in due season, 
in this respect as well as in others, the census 
just taken, when its result is known, will teach us 
a useful lesson. 

We were led again to this subject by noticing a 
warm discussion that is going on in Massachusetts, 
us to the adoption of the lately proposed amend. 
ments to the constitution, in regard tothe election 
of members of the senate. The scaleadopted by 
the convention is called “absolutely arbitrary, and 
strictly conformable to no principle whatever,” 
and so it seems that itis. The design appears to 
have been to settle the apportionment of the mem- 
bers of this branch of the legislature according to 
property “liable to be taxed,”’ not such as zs taxed, 
and without regard to population: and hence it 
appears that Suffolk county [or Boston] according 
to population would have ‘éhree senators, according 
to property liable to be taxed *7ine”—but the nume 
ber is fixed at six: a queer sort of a “compromise,” 
being neither one thing nor another. But evenas 
it is, it isapparent that one manin Suffolk has from 
Land 4-5ths to 3 and 1-5d the power of another man 
tn the rest of the counties of the state! It is ah 
oddity to come out at this day. The amendments 
however, are not yet ratified, and’we hope that 
they will not be. It is bad enough to bear with 
old absurdities, but the height of folly create new 
onest 
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~The emperor of Austria’s ideas about old things 
—such even as causing horses to draw the plough 
with their tails, because that was the old way, as I 
have heard it said that it was, in Ireland!—are 
happily given to us in the following article from 
a late London paper. The people of Maryland 
and Virginia will laugh at ‘shis imperial majesty’s” 
notions—but before they laugh let them look at 
home, and “take the beam out of their own eye.” 
London, Feb. 15. We have received Paris pi 
pers of Monday last, but they remove in no respect 
the uncertainty which still prevails respecting the 
advance of the Austrian army in Italy.—Some ex- 
tracts of private letters will be found under the 
head of Paris papers; one of which from Laybach, 
contains a singular specimen of the sentiments, 
political and social, which are entertained and 
avowed by the emperor of Austria. His majesty 
it seems, was waited on by the professors of the 
Lyceum, or college of Laybach, but instead of 
commending their advancement in literature, oF 
observing upon the happy influence which the 
promotion and extension of learning must exercise 
upon the well being of society, this enlightened 
monarch referred them to “the times that are 
gone” for examples to regulate their conduct. He 
cautions them against embracing any ideas that 
bear the mark of novelty,*and that are not sanc 
tioned by the venerable rust of antiquity. «Stick 





ito whatis old,” says this wise emperor, sswhateve! 
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We most earnestly wish that the state of Vir- 








ginia would give us some practical proofs of that 
republican spirit and vigilance that she so much 
boasts of. She has many old and pernicious ha 
bits toretirefrom. The weight of population and 
wealth in this state, has completely shifted its 
ground since her constitution was formed; and the 
right of suffrage is every day becoming less and 
Jess equal even among those who may exercise it, 
much more so as to those who oughi to possess it. 
We have all been indebted to her for the many 
great men and wise counsels which she has given 
to the nation—but this blot upen her has always 


reduced her in the public estimation, as well zs! 
‘the progress of improvement among the Cherokee 


materially retarded her advances to population and 
power. Free white laborers will not locate them- 
selves willingly where they are not deemed to be 
citizens; and it is in these, and out of these, that 
there is strength and the means of bringing it into 
action: yes-and perhaps the body of useful com- 
mon sense, Which-is better than fine speeches, 
elegant essays orable reports. A person who once 
made a dashing speech in the British parliament, 
was completely put down by the remark of an op- 

onent-—who simply stated, that what that man jad 
said he would do, 





Our own FAMILY. “He that does not provide 
for his own family is worse tlian an infidel.” The 
truth of this saying comes directly to the senses, 
and he must be a bad member of society, indeed, 
who does not feel and acknowledge it. 

While our country is inundated with societies, 


based on the best affections of the heart and aim- | 


ing at the most sublime results to do good to foreign- 
ers—to send out missions to the East Indies,* to dis- 





is old is good, so our ancestors found it, and why 
should not we’? He further assured them, that 
with learning they had no concern whatever; for, 
exclaimed this monarch, “? want not learned men, 
1 want only good subjects.” In fine, he concluded 
his gracious address to these instructors of youth, 
that if he found any of them presuming to enter- 
tain a novel opinion, he should certainly send him 
packing. We entreat the particular attention of 
our readers to this precious morceau—it will throw 
a light clearand satisfactory upon the pretensions 
of this emperor and his allies to control the desti- 
nies of many millions of their fellow creatures, not 
only among their subjects, but among people whom 
Providence had in its mercy preserved from such 
Tulers. 

*The didb/e is too often used in the East Indies as 
the precursor of the sword. It has more or less 
been the practice of all the nations who have had 
much to do with the desolation of India, to send 
out priests as spies—the word of life on their lips 
and the dagger concealed in their.bosoms! I re- 
collect to have seen a letter from some canting 
scoundrel, who, after relating the kind manner in 
which he had been treated by the Indians, how at. 
tentively they listened to his discourses, &c. con- 
cluded with a description of the riches of the coun. 
try, saying it furnished «a fine field for his majes- 
ty’s arms!”—that is, his Britannic majesty’s. ‘The 
British in India have been the immediate cause of 
the death of not less than fif y millions of the hu- 
Man race in fifty years; and a sense of this destruc- 
tion probably led to the determination of one of 
the native princes, as thus given in a Calcutta paper 
of the 14th of July last— 

“The missionaries at Ragoon, repaired to the 


seminate the scripturesin the South-sea islands, &c. 
—when we are infested with wretches playing on 
ourcharity forthe reliefof christian slavesin Algiers, 
to repair damages occasioned by an overflowing of 
the Rhine,t and build churches, for what 1 know, on 
the eternally snow-capt summit of Caucasus, &c.— 
while we feel ready to give money to relieve the 
distresses of those lately burnt out in the moon, 
by the bursting of a volcano recently discovered 
therein, provided a good story could be told us as 
iow the news of such distress could be received 





here, and as how the offerings of our credulity [the 


| gifts of lunarians to the Lunarians} were -to be 


transmitted there,—the following bref account of 


Indians, must afford great pleasure to the really 
charitable heart. Itis not the business of these wor- 
thy people, who have taken up their abode in the 
wilderness, to “spy out the nakedness of the land’ 
and point the path by which the destroyer shall 
advance on his prey: but, influenced by the spirit 
of truth, they rracu the gospel instead of preaching 
it, and exhibit its benefits in a harmless life devot- 
ed to good works—inviting the poor Indian to ci- 
vilization, as the only means of preserving his 
race from annihilation, and of preparing him for an 
adoption into the great American family, on an 
equal footing with his white brethren, in due sea- 
son. These excellent people are quietly proceecd- 
ing in their work; content in their honest endea- 
vors and regardless of fame; and appear to have 
“began their business at the right end.” Their 
schools have long been highly spoken of, and the 
proof of the advantages of them is in the fact, that 
the Cherokees (resident east of the Missi8sipp:) 
are remarkable for civil improvement and domes- 
tic virtue. 

It has always been our earnest desire that some, 
even one, of the Indian tribes should be won to an 
incorporation w.th the nation, for the sake of hu- 
manity—-for the honor of our country. We know 
|} that there is an honest zeal existing to ameliorate 
their condition and confer upon them some of thie 
advantages of civilization, to lessen the misery 
which the approaches of a white population heaps 
upon them—that such is the desire of the govern- 
ment and earnest wish of thousands of philanthro- 
pic individuals; but the wishes and the labors cf 
both have been generally defeated by the intrigues 
and crimes of base men seeking an unfair and 





order to congratulate him and solicit his protec- 
tion; when he returned for answer that they might 
freely profess their own religion within his terri- 
tories and preach as they pleased; but if any Bir- 
mans quitted the religion of the country to join 
them, he would decapitate the apostates.” 


jin the 19th, or last volume of the Reersrer, 
page 210, we inserted a notice from the mayor of 
Philadelphia, of the discovery of a nest of wretches 
who, under pretence of redeeming captives in Al- 
giers, building churches, &c. were swindling the 
people out of their money, as charitable gifts for 
such purposes. They were well furnished with 
various documents of their own manufacture, One 
of this nest, or at least a fellow engaged in the 
same business, has been caught in Indiana. He had 
a great variety of documents in diqnk, to fill up at 
his discretion, as he chose to assume a ~ew charac- 
ter, and about three thousand dollars in good mo- 
ney! He was permitted to pass after destroying 
his documents and papers, and compelling lim to 





return the money which he had collected in tic 


’pital on the accession of the present monarch, in| neighborhood. 
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destructive trade with the Indians, to supply them 
with ram in exchange for their skins and lands—to 
keep them in the hunter-state, though that evident- 
ly leads to their utter extinction—if in the vicinity 
of settlements of white people: but we want some- 
thing, one solitary fact to point at, that will «tell 
weil in history,” and shew the sincerity of our en- 
deavors to do good to this injured people. ‘Their 
habits and manners, it must be admitted, renders 
the task exceedingly difficult— they cannot brook 
dictation or restraint, and must be delicately dealt 
with. Long accustomed to regard white men as 
intruders upon them, and generally subjected to 
additional sufferings and privations as our settle- 
meuts exieud,—ofientimes cheated and basely de- 
ceived, it is difficult for them to apprehend that 
any person really comes among them disinterest- 
edly, tor their good: and this is not to be wondered 
at, seeing that we find so few persons among our- 
selves that are truly capable of giving up their 
private interests to a performance of the virtues. 
Self-interest is our leading star, and even on the 
very brink of the grave,we see that many are grasp- 
ing at the goods of this world. ‘Those then, who 
are permitted te reside among the Indians with a 
view to their improvement, should be of humble! 
spirits, patient and forbearing—working persons, as 
farmers, smiths, carpenters, &c, thus making them- 
selves useful and productive; not consumers of the 
scanty supplies of the inhabitants of the woods.+ 
The axe and the plough, the hammer and the saw, 





—s 


_ #The tamous Senecachief, Red Jacket, lately sent 

a letter, or talk, to governor Clinton, of New-York, 
complaining of many trespasses upon the Indians. 
Among other things he says— 

“Our great father, the president, has recom. 
mended to our young men to be industrious, 
to plough and to sow. This we have done, and 
we are thankful for the advice, and for the means 
he has afforded us of carrying it into effect.— 
We are happier in consequence of it. But ano- 
ther thing recommended to us, has created great 
confusion among us, and is making us a quarrel- 
some and divided people; and that is the introduc- 
tion of preachers into our nation. ‘These black 
coats contrive to get the consent of some of the 
indians to preach among us: and whenever this is 
the case, confusion and disorder are sure to follow; 
and the encroachments of the whites upon our 
Jands, are the invariable consequence. ‘the gov- 
ernor must not think hard of me speaking thus of 
the preachers. I have observed their progress, 
and when I look back to see what has taken place 
of old, I perceive that whenever they came among 
the Indians, they were tlic forerunners of their dis- 
persion,that they always excited enmities and quar- 
rels among thein; that they introduced the white 
peopie on their lands, by whom they were robbed 
znd plundered of their property; and that the In- 
dians werc sure to dwindle and decrease, and be 
driven back, in proportion to the number of preach- 
ers that came among them. 

‘Each nation has iis own customs, and its own re- 
ligion. The Indians have theirs, given to them by 
the Great Spirit, under which they were happy.— 
lt was not intended that they should embrace the 
religion of the whites, and be destroyed by the at- 
tempt to make them think differently on that sub- 
ject, from their fathers. 

sit istrue, these preachers have got the cansent 
of some of the chiefs, to stay and to preach among 
us; but land my friends know this to be wrong, and 


— 


should precede preaching, and, in handling these 
the means of comfort which the Great Spirit af- 
ftords, will be better illustrated to the Indians, 
than by the most learned dissertations on texts 
of scripture. Some attempts have been made in this 
way by the Quakers, and at Wapakanetta and other 
places, which have measurably succeeded, though 
much interrupted by intruding whites, who lead 
the Indians astray. The establishment of schools 
sof the highest importance—not schools to learn 

reading and writing only, but to lead the boys to a 

love of farming, smithing, &c. and the girls to spin- 

ning, knitting; sewing, &c. which we understand 
isthe practice at Wapakanetta, Brainard, &c. Ifa 
regard for these things can be established in their 
minds, and they once feel the advantages that result 
rom a practice of them, all else that is needful will 
naturally follow. 

Extract of a letter froma gentleman, one of the mis. 
sion family at Brainard, in the Cherokee nation, to 
his friend inthe city of New London, dated Janua- 
ry 18, 1821. 

“Our school continues to prosper—we have be. 
tween eighty and ninety fine children—they are 
improving as fast as could be expected—there is 
an increasing desire among the natives to have 
their children educated—the nation is rapidly in- 
creasing in civilization—at their last council they 
divided their country into eight districts, appointed 
circuit judges,sheriffs, constables and justices, and 
laid a tax on the pecple to build a court house in 
each district. They begin to pay very considerable 
attentionto cultivating their land—there are many 
good persons among them. 

It no longer remains a doubt whether the Indians 
of America can be civilized—the Cherokees have 
gone too far in the pleasant path of civilization to 
return to the rough and unbeaten track of savage 
life.” 





CONGRESSIONAL APPLICANTS FOR OFFICE. The ge- 
neral understanding, and «what every body says 
must be true,” that upwards of sixty members of 
congress were on their knees before the president 
of the United States, humbly beseeching and de- 
voutly praying that he would be graciously pleased 
to give some snug comfortable office to each of 
them, in which they might enjoy the «blushing ho- 
nors” that they had so fairly earned in the national 
legislature, has drawn forth the following well- 
merited satire from the editor of the Baltimore 
«Morning Chronicle,” in the shape of a memorial 
which the “honorable gentlemen” might have pre- 
sented to the president—and, taking the hint, we 
have added a petition of our own, though we hardly 
expect that Mr. Monroe will grant our request! 
The memorial of the subscribers, members of the lute 

congress of the United States to the presideni— 
RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH— 

That the subscribers anxious to participate in the 
bounty of the executive, having a longing after 
public honors, but much more for public emolu- 
ments, undertook the trade of patriotism for that 
been threatened by Mr. Hyde, who came among US 
as school-master, and a teacher of our children, but 
has now become a black coat, and refuses to them 
any more, that unless we listen to his preaching; 
and become christians, we will be turnad off our 
lands, and not allowed to plague us any more; We 
shall never be at peace while he is among us. 

“We are afraid too, that these preachers, by 
by, will become poor, and force usto pay them ror 





and 





that they ought to beremoved, Besides, we have 


44 Bs 
living among us. 
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and that they had only to understand what you 
wished them to do and they would do it, notwith- 
standing you did not countenance the driving of 
such bargains or “log rollings’”——for they were 
anxious to get hold of the public money, seeing that 
the handling and the keeping of it were apparently 
becoming pretty nearly synonimous-~ ieee: 
Your petitioner, very anxious to relieve you from 
such besettings for the future, respectfully requests 
that you will cause your private secretary to fur- 
nish him with a list of the names of all such appli- 
cants for office, together with such explanatory 
notes and memorandums as mav fairly shew the 
manner in which you were ‘“bored” by them, and 
also the names of those members of congress who, 
more modestly, applied for offices for thejr sons, 
fathers and brothers, that the people may have a 
complete view of the whole subject at once, and 
comprehend the disinterestedness of their repre- 
sentatives: and if such a list is furnished, your peti- 
tioner promises to publish and republish the same 
in the most beautifully manner possible, so that the 
illustrious applicants may descend to posterity for 
the admiration of ages! Your petitioner only begs 
leave to call your attention to one fact, to shew that 
he can and will perform the said printing and pub- 
lication of the names, if a list is officially furnished 
——which is, that his presses and types have been 
honestly paid for and ank REALLY His OWN. 

g7The reprehension in the preceding, though 
“calculated for the meredian of Washington,” a: 
the almanac makers say, may serve just as well fo 
like things occurring in the different states. Tis 
practice appears to be growing upon us, and t!: 
public safety requires that it should be severely 
lashed, : 


purpose; that they used every art commonly em- 
ployed by patriots, made stately and magnificent 
promises to their constituents, represented the em- 
barrassed state of the country, the decline of com- 
merce, the languishing situation of agriculture, &c. 
and promised their fellow citizens full and ample 
redress if they were only elected to represent them 
inthe grand councils of the nation; that their con- 
stituents were weak enough to believe in the sin- 
cerity of their protestations, and did, accordingly, 
elect your petitioners their representatives. Now, 
your petitioners would further state, that they know 
no other way of attracting executive notice or re- 
gard, than by thus tampering With the honest cre- 
dulity of their fellow citizens. Thusfar they have 
successfully accomplished the object of their pat- 
riotic exertions: 

They beg leave further to state, that if they are 
not considered at this time as objects of executive 
mercy, they are ruined-—utterly ruined and undone. 
They cannot return to their constituents, for them 
they have betrayed; they will then’be compelled 
th hear the reproaches of men, whom they have so 
grossly deceived, that they should lose all hopes of 
another election—they would suffer all the mortifi- 
cation of having labored so long in the drudgery of 
patriotism, and will be rewarded by the frown of 
contempt for their patriotic exertions. Your ex- 
cellency knows, very well, that they have done, as 
legislators, nothing but to forfeit that confidence 
which has been so liberaliy imparted. Abandoned 
by their constituents, fast sinking into their native 
obscurity; deprived of all hope of rising again in 
public estimation, made the wobjects of alternate 
jaughter and contempt, they fly to the executive 
for mercy, tenderness and compassion, in this try- 
ing hour—they implore him for a permanent ap- 
pointment to some public office, to keep them from 
the just indignation of their constituents. Your 
petitioners have, therefore, thus laid before the 
president of the United States, their claim to exe- 
cutive mercy and bounty. He may well suppose 
that they will be trust worthy servants, after such 
signal proofs of patriotism as have already been ex- 
hibited tothe world. Your memorialists therefore, 
humbly hope, that, for the reasons above stated, 
the prayer of their petition will be granted. Asin 
duty bound, will ever pray. 
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Navy of the United States. 


It is economy to expend as well asto save money. 
— There is an old saying that “a thing well done 
is twice done;”’ and another, that a stitch in time 
saves nine.” To arrive at this economy in the 
public expenditures, the nature of the public wanis, 
as wellas a knowledge of the public means, should 
be clearly manifested—made tangible, by plain 
words in the vernacular tongue; and such we freely 
admit, is the tongue generally used in allthe re- 
ports from the different departments of the govern- 


t's James Monroe, president of the United States, the 
petition of Ilezekiah Niles, of the city of Baliimore, 
in the state of Maryland, printer, very respectfully 
sheweth— 


That he hath reason to believe that stxty per- 
sons, or more, of those who were elected by the 
good people of the United States to represent them 
in the late congress, did so far forget the dignity of 
their own character and the interests of their con- 
stituents, as to beset you like a parcel of hungry 
wolves, and how] at or fawn upon you whichever 
way you turned, at intervals crying out “office, of- 
fice, office,” to the great annoyance of your auricu- 
lar organs, and to the disturbance of the public 
peace in the Federal City — 

That the said sixty, or more, members of con- 
§ress, instead of attending to the duties which ap- 
pertained to them, were running to and fro to ga- 
ther friends in their favor, and, with open mouths, 


ment, those from the treasury and about the fi- 
nances excepted,—which we do not presume to 
understand; though they may be very clear to per- 
sons better versed in accounts than we are! 

There is no establishment appertaining to the 
government of more practical utility, according to 
its means and in accordance with what is expected 


‘lof it, than the board of navy commissioners—for it 


is composed of practical men who know “all about” 
the matters over which they have a controul; thus 
greatly relieving what may be called the civil head 
of that department of the nation’s force, by bring- 
ing the results of experience into every branch of 
the service. ‘The navy is a favorite means of de- 
fence—and if we are to have ships, let them be 


\efictent—let “each count one,” as we venture to 


say that they will do under the present organiza- 
tion and arrangement of things. Hitherto the build- 
ing and equipment of ships was pretty much_sub- 





asking for some of the cheese-parings of certain 
offices which they legislated into existence, that 
they themselves might fill them— 


mitted to chance or governed by caprice—now 
every thing is under regulation. ‘The speaking- 


‘trumpet and the 32-pounder are made, tried and 


That some of the said sixty, or more, persons au- | approved by rule!—not adduced from theory but 


thorized Mr. ,and Mr. 








~, and Mr. 


re 


to assure you that they were deyoted to your views, jor building, are the first of their classes in the 


as resulting from practice. The ships lately built, 
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world, in every. respect—and in all parts of the 
world that they visit, are the admiration ot nautical 
men. ‘rhere is nothing stiff about them, and the 
forms prescribed for their management, are estab- 
lished upon a knowledge that their observance is 
necessary to the good of the service. 

Among the papers which every body has been 
pleased with from the navy commissioners, is the 
tollowing —addressed to the secretary of the navy 
in answer to certain questions propounded to him. 

é Navy COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 
January 10, 3821. 

‘Srr—In reply to the queries propounded by the 

honoyable chairman of the naval committee, of the 


house of representatives, in his letter to you, of 
the 5th instant, which you were pleased to refer 


to this board, the commissioners of the navy have 
now the honor to afford such information as they 
possess. 

Query Ist. “Cannot the navy ration be proba- 
bly procured at less than 25 cents, and at how 
much less?” 

The navy ration can probably be procured for 
less than 25 cents. By the contracts lately made, 
the first cost will not exceed 16 cents. At this 
time provisions are known to be unusually low, and 
owing to this circumstance, and the competition 
produced among the bidders for public contracts, 
by advertising for all articles required, the ration 
is procured at a price less, considerably, than at 
any period since the establishment of our navy. 

it should, however, be observed, that the com- 


‘ponent parts of the ration are all of a perishable 


nature, and that, on board of our ships, they are 
unavoidably exposed to the vicissitudes of every 


- climate—hence, with every care that canbe taken 


of them, they are, in a greater or less degree, lia- 
ole to damage before they can be used. The ex- 
pense of transportation should, also, be added to 
the original cost. These considerations render it 
expedient to prepare the estimates, as to the cost 
of the rations, so as to make a liberalallowance for 
the damages to whichthey are liable. Hence, al- 
though the first cost of the ration will not exceed 
16 cents, it iscalculated at 25 cents. 

The estimates for 1821, contemplate a provision 
of 1,526,430 rations, deliverable in kind, for actual 
consumption, and 376,497 rations to be paid for in 
money to the officers entitled to them by law. The 
former is one ration per day for every person in 
the service. The latter are undrawn rations, which 
the officers are entitled to, but which, not drawing 
in kind, (not being provided for them) are patd 
for in money. 

With respect to the rations coming under the 
former description, it may be observed, that if they 
should not, including all the losses which may be 
sustained, cost the price named in the estimate, 
no more than their actual cost will be drawn from 
the treasury. The balance will remain undrawn 
and unapplied, and subject to such disposition as 
the legislature may please to decide. 

With respect to the rations which are not drawn 
by, or provided for, the officers, but to which they 
are by law, entitled, and for which they are paid 
in-money, the price has, since the year 1814, been 
fixed at 25 cents; thirteen years’ previous expe- 
rience having satisfied the government that 20 
cents was less than a fair average price. 

Prior to 1801, the price of the ration was 28 
cents; in 1801, it was reduced to 20, ain, as before 
stated, it was, in 1814, raised to 25, and has never 
since been changed. This price may be more 
than the present cost of the ration, but next year 





it may be less. At the time the officers were re. 
ceiving 28 cents the ration, that price was known 
to be less thanthe actual cost. The officers might, 
at that period, have drawn their rations and sold 
them to a profit; and, after the price was reduced 
to 20 cents, although an apparent change in the 
market seemed to favor the reduction, yet.it was 
fully ascertained that the price, on an average, was 
considerably higher; and, upon this ground, it was 
fixed at 25 cents, as a fair average price. ‘The offi. 
cers now consider, and, indeed, have always consi- 
dered, their undrawn rationsas a part of their pay, 
and have made their calculations accordingly. — 
_ Thatthe price of undrawn rations should be fixed, 
1s not only essential, as respects the officer, but 
equally, if not more essential, as respects the pub. 
lic accounts. Were the price tobe regulated by 
the fluctuations of the market, the officer would 
be kept in a state of constant uncertainty as tothe 
regulation of his own expenses, and great embar- 
rassments would arise in the settlement of his ac- 
counts at the treasury—hence, it has been found 
expedient to give to these rations a fixed value; 
and the commissioners presume that 25 cents is 
not more than a fair average price for them. 

The officers, in providing their own tables, are 
unavoidably subject to pay the market prices de. 
manded forthe articles they require. These mar- 
kets may be as various as the ports they may pro- 
ceed to in various parts of the world. It is, also, 
the custom of the service to provide, whenever a 
vessel goes into port, fresh meat for the crew; and, 
on such qccasions, we are subject to pay the mar. 
ket prices demanded for such fresh provisions. 
This custom could not be dispensed with; the bealth 
of the crews requires its observance; and it is ob- 
viously proper to consider this contingency also 
in the estimate. 

Query 2d. “fs it not a departmental regulation 
which authorizes the officers to commute all 
their rations but one into money?” 

As this is not a regulation directed by any law of 
congress, the commissioners presume that it was 
made by the department, and custom has establish- 
editsconvenience. The officers are generally in 
a situation which would render it inconvenient to 
them to draw all their rations; if they were to 
draw them, they could not consume them; and, if 
they do not draw them, it would not seem to com- 
port with the principles of justice to deprive them 
of their value. They furnish their own tables, 
from time to time, as they go into port, but must 
draw one ration,fbecause one ration is actually pro- 
vided in kind for them—and there is a necessity 
that it should be provided, in order to guard effec- 
tually against events which might arise from the 
improvidence of any individual in the navy. 

The principle of permitting officers to commute 
their rations into money is universally observed in 
every service with which the commissioners are 
acquainted—it enables the officers, from time to 
time, to lay in their stores. If this custom were proe 
hibited, and the whole number of rations to which 
the officers are by law entitled were to be provided 
and delivered in kind to them, the capacity of the 
ships to receive provisions and stores would be 
proportionably diminished—under the present re- 
gulation the stores of the officers occupy but an 
inconsiderabie space—change it, and you necessa- 
rily have to lessen the quantity which would other- 
wise be provided for the crew. 

By a change these inconveniences would arise, 
without being attended with any conceivable bene- 





fit. 
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Query 3d. “How many commissioned officers of | 
each grade will be necessarily wanting for ac- 
tnal service during 1821, if the present naval 
force should be retained in service?” 

The commissioners presume that it was intended 

¢o comprehend in this query not only the commis. 

sion but the warrant officers; and that the object is 
to ascertain the number of each indispensably ne- 
cessary for the ships and vessels intended to be 
kept in service during the year 1821; and thus con- 
struing and understanding the object of the query, 
they have to state, that the ships and vessels intend- 
ed to be kept in service during the year 1821 could 
not well be navigated and commanded with less 
¢han the following number of officers, viz. 
5 Captains of the-navy, 
7 Masters commandants, 
9 Lieutenants commanding, 
57 Lieutenants, ' 
11 Surgeons, 
23 Surgeons’ mates, 
18 Pursers, 
4 Chaplains, 
1 Schoolmaster, 
20 Sailing masters, 
142 Midshipmen, 
11 Beatswains, 
11 Gunners, 
11 Carpenters, and 
11 Sailmakers, 


This statement, it will be perceived, does not in- 
clude any of the ships or vessels in ordinary, or 
any of the navy yards or stations—neither does it in- 
clude any supernumerary officers of any description 
or provide for any casualty. It comprehends only 
the actual number required to be on board the ships 


in service. 


In officering our vessels in time of peace, it has, 
heretofore, been the practice to attach to them an 
extra number of junior officers, in order to afford 
them such opportunities of improvement in their 
profession, as would fit them for command in time 
of war: and the commissioners beg leave, sir, to 
observe, that they would regret extremely if this 
practice were to be discontinued—as it would be 
depriving our young officers of the only fit school 
open to them. In no possible way can a young 
man be fitted for the command of a vessel of war, 
but by serving a regular apprenticeship on board 
of one; and the cheapest possible way of training 
and qualifying them for the serviee is, assuredly, to 
place an extra number on borrd of such vessels as 
are kept in service. It is not by preparing ships 
alone that we can hope to render our navy efficient. 
The experience of our officers must, to render it so, 
keep pace with the gradual increase. To commit 
the command of our ships to persons ignorant of 
anv ef the departments or duties of command, 
would be to jeopar¢ize the reputation of the navy. 
inexperienced unskilful bravery cannot hold the 
combat against veteran skill with any hope of suc- 
cess, 

In the merchant service seamanship may, it is 
true, be learnt—but that only; and that constitutes 
but a very small part of the education of a navy of- 
ficer—whose mind should be early habituated to 
the duties of obedience and command—of discip- 
line and subordination—to the study of mathema- 
tics, gunnery, and the whole theory and practice of 
naval tatics; and it is on board of ships of war only 
that such habits and acquirements can be attained. 


Query 4th. «Are there not more pursers than the 





public service requires?” 


There are, it appears, at this time, 46 pursers on 
the roll. The vessels in service, in ordinary, and 
the navy yards and shore stations, are estimated to 
require 39, leaving, apparently, seven supernuma- 
ries.; The rules of the service require, that pursers - 
should settle their accounts at the end of every 
cruise. It would be very expensive to keep a ship 
waiting till her purser could settle his accounts, 
which frequently requires two or three months— 
other pursers must be ready to take the place of 
those who are compelled to leave their ships for 
this purpose. Hence, for the good of the service, 
it appears necessary to have a few supernumerary 
pursers, 


Query 5th. “Are there no officers or others, such 
as superintendents, store-keepers, &e. who 
might be dispensed with at the several navy 
yards and stations, without injury to the pub- 
lic service?” 


So far as respects the navy yards, the commis. 
sioners of the navy have to state, that ever since 
the establishment of their office, their attention has 
been particularly turned to this subject; and they 
have, from time to time, curtailed the number of 
persons employed; and thev have reduced it and 
the expense as low as, in their opinion, the public 
service will admit. They can, with confidence, 
state, that they know of no officer that could be 
dispensed with in any of our navy yards, without 
dispensing with that principle of checks, and sys- 
tem of accountability, essential toeconomy. Prior 
tothe establishment of the board, no property ac- 
count was kept—at present there is the same ac- 
countability for property as for money, and the 
office of storekeeper is essential to this accounta- 
bility. 

Query 6th. “Could any new organization be 
made in the marine corps, which would pro- 
mote economy, without injuring its efficien- 
cy? 

This appears to the commissioners properly a_ 
military question; and asthey have never turned 
their attention to subjects of that nature, they do 
not feel themselves competent to form a satisfuc- 
tory opinion upon it. . 

Query 7th. “What is the estimated average 
cost per annum, of vessels of the following 
classes, respectively, viz: 12, 16, 20, 32, 36, 
44, 74—I1st, on cruize; 2d, in ordinary; $d; 
when dismantled?”’ 


The commissioners having had reference to a 
series of estimates made at various periods during 
the existence of the navy, have to state, that the 
following appears to be about the average esti- 
mated cost per annum On cruise, viz: 

A 12 to 14 : : 
16 to 18 : 
20 to 24 
52 gun frigate 
36. do. 
44 do. 112,000 
74 gun ship 180,360 


The annual expense of vessels in ordinary, exclu- 
sively of any repairs to which they may be subject, 
may be estimated as follows, viz: 

A 12 to 14 
16 to 18 
20 
32 
36 
44, 

74 


20,595 
37,440 
45,700 
74,900 
97,500 


S2,477 00 
2,664 50 
3,279 00 
4,205 75 

4,604 35 
5,002 


75 
6,432 50 
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With respect to the annual cost of vessels dis- 
mantled, the commissioners have to observe, that 
they know of no difference in the expense of ves- 
sels in that state and when placed in ordinary, as 
dismantling isa necessary preliminary step to their 
being placed in ordinary. - 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

JOHN RODGERS. 
Honorable Smith Thompson, 
Secretary of the navy. 








Slave Trade. 


Report of the committee to whom was referred, 
at the commencement of the late session of con- 
gress, so much of the president’s message as re- 
Jates to the slave trade, accompanied with a bill 
to incorporate the American Society for coloniz- 
ing the tree people of color. 

The committee on the slave trade, to whom was 
referred the memorial of the president and board 
of managers of the American Society for colonizing 
the free people of color of the United States, have, 
according to order, had under consideration the 
several subjects therein embraced, and report:— 

That the American Society was imstitued in the 
city of Washington, on the 28th of December, 1816, 
for the benevolent purpose of affording to the free 
people of color of the United States the means of 
establishing one or more independent colonies on 
the western coast of Africa. After ascertaining, by 
a mission to that continent, and other preliminary 
enquiries, that their object is practicabje, the so- 


. ciety request the congress of the United States a 


charter of incorporation, and such ather legislative 
‘iid as their enterprise may be thought to merit and 
require. 

The memorialists anticipate from its success, 
consequences the most beneficial to the free peo- 
ple of celor themselves; to the several states in 
which they at present reside, and to that continent 
which is to be the seat of their future establishment. 
Passing by the foundation of these anticipations, 
which will be seen in the annual reports of the so- 
ciety, and their former memorials, the attention of 
the committee has been particularly drawn to the 
connection, which the memorialists have traced be- 
tween their purpose, and the policy of the recent 
act of congress, for the more effectual abolition of 
the African slave trade. 

Experience has demonstrated that this detesta- 
ble traffic can be no where so successfully assailed 
as on the coast upon which it originates. Not only 
does the collection and embarkation of its unnatu- 
ral cargoes consume more time than their subse. 
quent distribution and sale in the market for which 
they are destined, but the African coast, frequent- 
ed by the slave ships, is indented with so few com- 
modtous or accessible harbors, that, notwithstand- 
ing its great extent, it could be guarded by the vi- 
gilance of a few active cruizers. If to these be 
added colonies of civilized blacks, planted in com- 
manding situations along that coast, no slave ship 
could possibly escape detection; and thus the se- 
curity, as well as the enhanced profit which now 
cherish this illicit trade, would be efiectually coun. 
teracted. Such colonies, by diffusing a taste for 
legitimate commerce among the native tribes of 
that fruitful continent, would gradually destroy 
them, also, the only incentive of a trafic which 
has hitherto rendered all African labour insecure, 
and spread desolation over one of the most beau- 
tiful regions of the globe. The colonies, and the 


we nay 
armed vessels employed in watching the African 
coast, while they co operated alike in the cause of 
humanity, would afford to eacii other mutual suc. 
cour, 

There is a single consideration, however, added 
to the preceding view of this subject, which ap. 
pears to your committee, of itself, conclusive of 
the tendency of the views of the memorialists to 
further the operation of the act of the 3d of March, 
1819. That act not only revokes the authority an. 
tecedently given to the several states and territo- 
rial governments, to dispose as they pleased, of 
those Africans who might be liberated by the tribu-. 
nals of the United States, but authorizes and re. 
quires the president to restore them to their native 
country. The unavoidable consequence of this 
just and humane provision is, to require some 
preparation to be made for their temporary suc- 
cour on being relanded on the African shore. 
And no preparation can prove so congenial to 
its own object, or so economical, as regards the 
government charged with this charitable duty, 
as that which would be found ina colony of the 
free people of color of the United States. Sus. 
tained by the recommendation of numerous so. 
cieties in every part of the United States, and the 
approving voice of the legislative assemblies of se- 
veral states, without enquiring into any other ten. 
dency of the object of the memorialits, your com. 
mittee do not hesitate to pronounce it deserving of 
the countenance and support of the general go- 
vernment. The extent to which these shall be 
carried is a question not so easily determined. 

The memorialists do not ask the government to 
assume the jurisdiction of the territory, or to be- 
come in any degree whatever, responsible for the 
future Safety or tranquility of the contemplated co- 
lony. They have prudently thought that its exter- 
nal peace and security would be most effectually 
guarded by an appeal, in its behalf, to the philoso- 
phy of the civilized world; and to that sentiment 
of retributive justice, with which all christendom is 
at present animated towards a much injured conti- 
nent. 

Of the constitutional power of the general go 
vernmentto grant the limited aid contemplated by 
the accompanying bills and resolutions, yout com- 
mittee presume there can exist no shadow of doubt; 
and they leave it to a period of greater national 
prosperity to determine how far the authority of 
congress, the resources of the pational government, 
and the welfare and happiness of the United States, 
will warrant, or require its extension, 

Your committee are solemnly enjoined, by the 
peculiar object of their trust, and invited by the 
suggestions of the memorialists, to enquire into 
the defects of the existing laws against the African 
slave trade. So long as it is in the power of the 
United States to provide additional restraints upon 
this odious traffic, they cannot be withheld, con- 
sistently with the justice and honor of the natiov. 

Congress have heretofore marked, with decided 
reprobation, the authors and abettors of this iniqui- 
tous commerce, in every form which it assume’; 
from the interception of its unrighteous purpose 
in America, through all the subsequent stages © 
its progress, to its final consummation; the out 
ward voyage, the cruel seizure, and forcible ab- 
duction of the unfortunate African from his native 
home, and the fraudulent transfer of the property 
thus acquired. It may, however, be questioned, ! 
a proper discrimination of their relative guilt bas 





entered into the measures of punishment annexe 


ito these criminal acts. 
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Your committee cannot perceive wherein the | 
offence of kidnapping an unoffending inhabitant 
of a foreign country; of chaining him down fora 
series of days, weeks, and months, amidst the dy- 
ing and the dead, to the pestilential hold of a slave 
ship: of consigning him, if he chance to live out 
the voyage, to perpetual slavery, in a remote and 
unknown land, differs in malignity from piracy, or 
why a milder punishment should follow the one, 


than the other crime. 


On the other hand, the purchase of the unfor- 
tunate African, his enlargement from the floating 
dungeon which wafts him to the foreign market, 
however criminal in itself, and yet more in its ten- 
dency to encourage this abominable traffic, yields 
in atrecity to the violent seizure of his person, his 
sudden and unprepared separation from his family, 
his kindred, his friends, and his country, followed 
by all the horrors of the middle passage. Are there 
not united in this offence, all that is most imquitous 
in theft, most daring in robbery, and cruel in mur- 
der? Its consequences to the victim, if he survives; 
to the country which receives him; and to that 
from which he is torn, are alike disastrous. If the 
internal wars of Africa and their desolating effect, 
may be imputed to the slave trade, and that the 
greater part of them must, cannot now be ques- 
tioned, this crime, considered in its remote as well 
as its proximate consequences, is the very darkest 
in the whole catalogue of human iniquities; and 
jts authors should be considered as hostes humani 
weneres. . 

In proposing to the house of representatives, to 
make such part of this offence as occurs upon the 
ocean, piracy, your committee are animated, not 
by desire of manifesting to the world the horror 
with which it is viewed by the American people; 
but by the confident expectation of promoting, by 
this example, its more certain punishment by alt 
nations, and its absolute and final extinction. 


May it not be believed, that when the whole ci- 
vilized world shall have denounced the slave trade 
as piracy, it will become as unfrequent as any 
other species of that offence against the law of na- 
tions? Is it unreasonable to suppose, that nego- 
ciation will, with greater facility, introduce into 
that law such a provision as is here proposed, when 
it shall have been already incorporated in the se- 
parate code of each state? 


The maritime powers of the christian world have, 
at length, concurred in pronouncing sentence of 
condemnation against the traffic. The United 
States, having-led the way in forming this decree, 
owe it to themselves, not to follow the rest of man- 
kind in promoting its vigorous execution. 


If it should be objected, that the legislation of 
congress would be partial, and its benefit, for a 
time at least, local, it may be replied, that the 
constitutional power of the government has already 
been exercised in defining the crime of piracy, in 
accordance with similar analogies, to that which 
the committee have sought to trace between this 
general offence against the peace of nations, and 
the slave trade. 


In many of the foreign treaties, as well as in the 
Jaws of the United States, examples are to be found 
of piracies, which are not cognizable, as such, by 
the tribunals of all nations. Such is the unavoida- 
ble consequence of any exercise of the authority 
of congress, to defihe and punish this crime. The 
definition and the punishment can bind the United 


Public Schools in Wew: Wark: 


Report of the superintendant of common schools 
to the legislature of New York. 

Albany, February 21, 1821. 
Sir—I have the honor transmit to you the en- 
closed report, prepared in obedience to the act 
for the support of common schools. 
I have the honor to be, respectfully, sir, your 
obedient servant, GIDEON HAWLEY, 
Hon. Peter Sharpe, speaker of assembly. 


To the hon. the legislature of the state of New York. 

The superintendayt of common schools, respect- 
fully REPORTS—That from the returns of common 
schools, which have been made to him for the pre- 
ceding year, itappears, that in 545 towns, trom 
which such returns have been received, there are 
6,332 school districts, organized according to law, 
and that in 5,489 of those districts (from which only, 
particular district returns have been received), there 
have been taught, during the whole or some part of 
the year, 304,559 children; and that the number of 
children between the ages of 5 and 15 years, re- 
siding in the same districts, is $17,633—There 
are 27 towns, from which no returns have been re- 
ceived. 

An abstract of the returns for each town exhibit- 
ing the particulars of the above results, together 
with the amount of public money received, and 
the average length of time, schools have been 
kept in the several districts for the last year, is 
herewith transmitted. 

It will be seen, from the abstract, that the amount 
of public money, returned as having been received 
in the differcnt districts, is only $146,418 08, while 
the real amount received, through the whole state, 
must have been $160,000, exclusive of local funds 
arising from lands set apart for the use of schools 
in different parts of the state; and exclusive also of 
the extra sums which many towns have directed 
to be raised by tax, beyond what they were re- 
quired by law to raise. The difference between 
the rea] and apparent amount of money received, 
is owing partly to the imperfection of the returns, 
but chiefly to their not being complete for the 
whole state. | 

The proportion which, from the present returns, 
the number of children taught, bears to the num- 
ber between the ages of 5 and 15 years, is much 
greater than at any former period.—In about one 
half of the towns in the state, the number taught 
exceeds the number between the ages of 5 and 15 
years; and taking the whole state together, the 
number taught is more than nineteen twentieths 
cf the number between these ages. The average 
length of time for which schools have been kept, 
for the last year, has also increased in about the 
same ratio as the number of children taught. There 
is now, therefore, reason to believe that the num- 
ber of children in the state who do not attend any 
school, and who are not otherwise in the way of 
receiving a common education, is very small. The 
public bounty is sufficient to defray the expense 
of most schoois for about three months in the year; 
and where that is expended in different parts of 
the year, so as not to defray the whole expense 
of the school for any particular part, it is under- 
siood that in most districts, poor children have 
been permitted to attend the district school free 
of expense, under that provision in the school act 
which empowers districts to exonerate such chil- 
dren frem the payment of teachers’ wages. The 
readiness with which such permission has been 





States alone. 


generally granted, wherever it has been deserved, 
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is very creditable to the public spirit and liberality 
of the inhabitants of school districts, and it is con- 
sidered proper, on this occasion, to bring the fact 
to the notice of the legislature. : 

From these circumstances, in connection with 
the friendly disposition, every where manifested 
in the cause of education, it is considered warranta- 
ble to infer, that of the rising generation in this 
state, very few individuals will arrive to maturity, 
without the enjoyment and protection of acommon 
education. The prospect of such a result ought 
to inspire additional confidence in the establish- 
ment of common schools by law, and it will, it is 
hoped, secure to them the same patronage and 
support, which they have hitherto received from 
the legislature. 

A comparative view of the state of common 
schools for different years since they became es- 
tablished by law, is herewith transmitted. It af- 
fords the most satisfactory evidence of a great in- 
crease in the number of common schools, since their 
first establishment in 1812, and a corresponding 
improvement in their condition, beyond what is 
believed to have been the expectations of the 
most sanguine friends, to the establishment of 
schools by law. 

Respectfully submitted, GIDEON HAWLEY. 
Superintendant of common schools, 





A comparative view of the returns of common scheols, 
for different years, since the year 1816, inclusive. 
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GIDEON HAWLEY. 
Superintendant of common schools. 








Massachusetts’ Schools. 

Massachusetts is divided into 450 townships; each 
six milessquare, and subdivided into seven or eight 
school districts making the number of school dis- 
tricts in the whole state 3,600. No scholar is 
obliged to walk further than three fourths of a 
mile from the extremity to the centre of the dis- 
trict, where the school is situated. 

Each township is by law obliged to raise money 
for schools, not !ess than three hundred dollars, if 
I mistake not, and as much more as it deems pro- 

er: the sums raised, usually vary from 5 to 1500 
dollars, each township, according to the ability of 
its inhabitants, each of whom pays his proportion, 
not as a contribution ur subscription, but asa tax 
regularly assessed, as other taxes are for other 
purposes. Two methods of distributing the mo- 
ney among the people are used; Ist, the quan- 
tity received by each is regulated by its num- 
ber of scholars; 2d, the district receives no more 
than what was raised init. Generally for three 
or four months in the winter, a master is en- 
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gaged at from ten to twenty dollars per month: 
and a mistress for five or six months in the summer 
at from four to five dollars per month. 4 person 
who is not qualified to teach georraghy, grammar, 
and geometry, and not well recommended for his 
morals, &c. is forbid, under heavy penalties by law, 
to take charge of a school. .Thus the legislature 
becomes a guardian and protector of the morals of 
itsconstituents. The expense of supporting these 


schools, does not, on an average, exceed three dol- 


lars per scholar a year. The poor it costs nothing, 
and the rich have no reason to complain; for the 
education of the children of the poor and his own 
cost him five times less than it doesin the mid- 
dle or southern states, His gifts to the poor, un. 
like other gifts, is accompanied with the satisfaction 
that it cannot be abused. But economy is one of 
the least benefits arising from their system of edu- 
cation. We behold 3,600 schools in operation at 
the same time, and as many young masters or misses 
qualified to superintend them! ‘The chilc, as soon 
as it has begun to walk and speak, has something 
to do; acquires a habit of order, obedience, and 
above all of attention, which influences his con- 
duct through life. The children-of the poor, in- 
stead of spending their time in idleness, becoming 
contemptible by their inability to be useful, or be- 
ing avoided for their crimes, become industrious, 
frequently respectable, and alwaysjuseful members 
of society. Education in one respect putting the 
inhabitants on terms of equality; poverty, which, 
because always accompanied by ignorance, is an 
insuperable barrier in other countries, is there no 
obstacle-to employments both honorable and lu. 
crative. 

Genius and talents wherever found, are encou- 
raged and rewarded. Many, very many, young men 
have burst from the obscurity of their situations, 
and shone as bright luminaries in the literary and 
political horizon. We are not surprised to see the 
laborer or mechanic, after the labor of the day, 
amuse or instruct himself with a newspaper or a 
book, and farmers spending their long winter even- 
ing with their families around the chearful fireside, 
gleaning the contents of their own or the town li- 
brary. We see circulating libraries established in 
all the towns.—Many are not only conversant in 
polities, but in divinity, and natural and moral phi- 
losophy. Who can enumerate all the blessings 
flowing from a proper system of education? bles- 
sings | am sure Massachusetts would not exchange 
for all the rich productions of the south and east, 
and all the precious mines of Peru.—.Mass. paper 








Foreign Articles. 
‘HOLY ALLIANCF,” &c, 


An arrival at Philadelphia gives us one day later 
news from Eurepe—“Accounts received in Lon- 
don establish the fact of the Austrians having cross- 
ed the Po. The advanced guard was expected at 
Rome from the 15th to the 20th of Feb. A letterfrom 
Laybach states that the British minister delivered 
a note of so important a character, that it produced 
an extraordinary «ssembling of the congress, and 
despatches were instantly forwarded by prince Met- 
ternich to Treviso, Milan and Rome. Things re- 
main in Europe in rather an unsettled state, and 
probably will till they get generally convulsed and 
go through another siege of war, and probably re- 
volution. These events are looked for as certain. 
The king of England has declined interfering 02 
either side.” 
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GHEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Died at Aberdeen, on the 18th of Sept. last, Mr. 
James Ogilvie, the orator, wlio was well known in 
the United States for his public lectures. He had 
returned to Scotland to take possession of the title 
and estates of lord Finlater, recently deceased, of 
whom he was the lawful heir. 

The Glasgow petition for the dismissal of minis- 
ters was signed by 18,065 persons. : 

‘Next to a Miss Delany, the richest heiress in Eng- 
lan@ is said to be a Miss Laurence, of Studleypark, 
Yorkshire, whose possessions exceed 1,50,000 a 
year. ; : ns 
Some ‘curious ancient manuscripts, one of the 
time of William Rufus, (1090), have been found in 
certain old chests deposited in the Guildliall of 
Exeter. 'hey are written on beautiful vellum, and 
said to be interesting. 

The following strange, but well-attested occur- 
rence, actually teok place a few days since: 

A man servant, in the employ of the rev. Dr. Pal- 
mer, of Yarcombe, near Chard, being taken ill, the 
medical attendant on the family was sent for, who 
prepared for the man a do/us trom the family medi- 
cine chest, and having wrapped up in paper the 
grain-weights used in weighing out the proper pro- 
portions of the drugs, left them on the table, and 
near to them the bolus, which he desired one of 
the females of the house to carry to the man-ser- 
vant, with instructions to take it immediately in 
treacle. Some hours ufterwards, his master came 
to inquire about the patient, and found him suffer- 
ing under very uneasy symptoms, which the man 
attributed to the strange kind of medicine the Dr. 
nad ordered for him, and which he said “he could 
never have got through with, had he not cut it inte 
smaller pieces;” but “shethanked God that, though 
it was rather rough and sharpish, he had got it all 
down,” This account puzzled his master excced- 
ingly, who, however, soon discovered that the man 
had actually swallowed in treacle a complete set of 
brass grain-weights, instead of the bolus, which 
was found lying en the table in his master’s room! 
Proper remedies were immediately adopted for dis- 
lodging this uncommon dose from the man’s sto- 
mach, who subsequently recovered from his illness. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel to this in- 
stance of implicit faith in the power of the curative 
art, or similar exhibition of astounding ignorance 
among ‘unfledged animals walking on two legs.’ 

The queen’s crown. Yhe queen’s crown, which 
is now in the Regalia office, in the Tower, and 
which was made for James the second’s consort, 
cost 2,111,900 sterling. Its weight is 19 ounces only, 
exclusive of the velvet. Very little, if any, of the 
gold can be seen, it is so profusely covered with 
jewels; and, although itsdiameter at the rim is only 
five inches, it contains 600 diamonds, and nearly 
180 pearis! 

“Flustrious.” Lord Castlereagh said, “though 
the bill of pains and penalties against the queen had 
passed” —that is, though she had been proved to be 
as dirty a strumpet as her husband ever connected 
himself with,—«it would have been a degradation 
and disgrace to parliament not to have voted a suit- 
able provision for that 1nLusTRiovs individual.” 

The law! A notorious character was arraigned 
before chief justice Abbott for siealing seven geese. 
it turned out that one of them was vander! The 
indictment was quashed and the fellow discharged! 

Executions’ Another session at the Old Bailey 
had just been concluded—the sentence of death 
was passed on 13 persons; 3 were to be transported 





Sale of Mr. Kemble’s library. The following are 
the prices of some of the tots: Syr Degore, a poet- 
ical romance, esghteen leaves; printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde—36l/. 10s. Here begynnaeth a lvital trea- 
tyse of the Byrth & Prophecye of Martin, a poem; 
printed by the same—26/. 15s. 6d. Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury ales, a manuscript of the 14th or 15th cen- 
tury—2i/, 10s. 6d. An extraordinary collection of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden play bills, from the 
year 1751 to the present time, were purchased by 
sir Grégory Page ‘Yurner, for 189/. A collection of 
Spanish comedies, was bought by Mr. Heber, of 
Hodnet. Shakespear’s comedies, histories and tra- 
gedies, first edition, inlaid thtoughout, nota very 
superb copy, was bought by Mr. Boswell,‘ at the 
+normous sum of 1121. 7s. 
Loudon, Feb. 16. It appears, by an account laid 
betore parliament, of the total weekly amount of 
bank notes and post-bilis in circulation between 
the 16th July, 1820, and the 6th February, 1821, 
that the following were the totals at those respec- 
tive periods:—July 18, 26,043,3801; February 6, 
23,563,180/.; making a diminution of nearly two 
millions and a half. The lowest amount was 
20,785,460 onthe 12th December last. The high. 
est never exceeded that above stated on the 18th 
July. 

, FRANCE. ; 

That venerable friend of freedom, La Fayette, 
has taken a warm part in favor of Naples, in the 
chamber of deputies. 

An idea is held out that the late explosions are 
parts of a system of the government, like the “Ca- 
to street’”’ conspiracy in England, ,to strengthen 
the hands of the ministry. A great many persons 
have been arrested, and it seems to have been de- 
signed to arrest some of the peers and deputies— 
among them La Fayette! But the ministers, on the 
vote, were defeated—52 for, 101 against them, in 
the chamber of the peers, 

In the French chamber of deputies, February 
12, a warm debate took place on the affairs of Na- 
ples—M. de La Fayette, B. Constant, etc. taking 
the part of that country. ‘fhe former said 

‘We have a right to put to ministers the ques- 
tion lately put to those of Engiand, and to demand 
of them what part they have taken as accomplices 
in the measures recently taken for the maintenance 
of a pretended social order, a social order that re- 
fuses to nations the right of ameliorating their in- 
stiiutions.” These expressions excited a lively 
agitation, anda long debate, full of altercation and 
personalities followed. After numerous interrup- 
tions, in which it was contended that the member 


} was out of order in introducing the subject, M. de 


La Fayette concluded with iraploring the chamber 
“not to destroy the independence of Naples.” 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, : 
Has been transferred to the new house provided 
for him at St. Helena, which is said to be a conve- 
nient one. He lately rode out four miles from his 
residence. Montholon and Bertrand are still with 
him; but it issaid that madame B. will soon return 
to Europe for the sake of educating her children. 

It appears that his wife, the empress Maria Lout- 
sa, is still in a state of surveillance. She is repre- 
sented as ‘negligent in her dress, pale in her com- 
plexion, care-worn and melancholy.” 

TWO SICILIES,. 

The Neapolitan. journals, according to the Ene 
lish accounts, “sustain a firm and resolute tone.” 
They state that 400,000 Neapolitans are already ; 
arms in defence of their country. If (say the, 
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could resist Austria and England, shake off their 
yoke, and maintain their independence, the Neapo- 
litans will be able to do as much; and will show to 
the whole of Europe that seven millions of inhabi- 
tants will suffer no dictation respecting the laws by 
which they are to be governed. 

[The above is. probably magnifiei—for we ob- 
serve that a conscription is to take place, from 
which even the clergy 2re not exempted. 

GERMANY. 

The directors of the Lunatic Asylum at Konigs- 
berg have established the game of nine-pins for 
the amusement of the unfortunate inmates. The 
desire of winning as well as the anxiety displayed 
in taking good aim, and the interest excited in 
counting with precision the number of skittles 
overthrown, oblige the players to fix their thoughts 
ona particular subject. Order and tranquility have 
already succeeded the noisy confusion which first 
attended the opening of the games, and happy re- 
sults are expected from this experiment. 

POLAND. 

Cracow, Jan. 30. Only 17,000 Polish florins are 
vet subscribed towards the monument of Koscius- 
ko, yet it seems determined to execute the plan on 
an extensive scale.—The mound, or tumulis, is to 
be so large, that the expenses of bringing and cast- 
ing up the earth are estimated ot 40,000 florins. 


On. the top is to be placed a block of granite, of 


proportionate size, to be hewn from the rocks on 
the Vistula, and which is to bear no other inscrip- 
tion but the name—Kosciusko. It isfurtherintend- 
ed to purchase the whole mountain on which the 
mound is to be raised, with a piece of the ground 
as far as the Vistula, to plant ina useful and agreea- 
s.ble manner, and to people it with veterans who 


have served under the general. They are to have | 


the land and dwellings as freehold property, and to 
form a little society by the name of Kosciusko Co- 
lony. 
daughters of Kosciusko’s brother, who are orphans, 
and in narrow circumstances. in order to obtain 
the means for doing all this, the committee who di- 


rect the affair have resolved to apply to the ad- 
mirers of Kosciusko in foreign countries, and to in- 
vite in France, general Lafayette; in England, lord 
Grey; and in North America the late president 
Jefferson, all friends of the deceased hero, to col- 


lect subscriptious. 
RUSSIA. 


' The commerce at St. Petersburg, in the year 
1890, offers the following very remarkable result: 

“The value of the goods imported, was 167,380,- 
897 roubles, (about $30,996,476) besides 23,000, - 
000 (about $4,259,259) brought by the vessels 
last arrived, but not yet entered at the custom 
house, making in the whole 190,588,897 roubles 
The value of goods export- 
ed was 105,095,290, (about $19,462,090,) so that 
the importation has exceeded the exportation by 
above 85 millions, (about $16,000,000). Such a dif- 
ference in the balance of trade has never before 
The duties of customs at St. Pe- 
tersburg amount to nearly 30 millions of roubles, 
(about $5,555,555)—vessels arrived, 1090; do. sail- 


(about $35,255,735.) 


occurred here. 


ed 1070.” 
TURKEY. 


The Turks have been compelled to raise the siege 
of Janina. It is said that the Suliotes had declared 


Pacha. 
EAST INDIES. 


It is suggested that the massacre of the foreign- 


in favoy of Ali 


ers at Manilla, noticed in our last, was the act of the 
merchants (and not of the priests), to evade the 


It is also proposed to support two young 


contracts which they had made for the delivery of. 
sugar at a lower rate than the article was then sell. 
ing at. The mortality was dreadful-~hundreds died 
in a day of the cholera morbus, supposed to be 
from drinking the waters of the river as usual, 
which had been corrupted with filth by ‘he heavy 
rains. The people were told that the foreigners 
had poisoned the waters--they murdered a French 
physician, and finding about his person a bottle of 
laudanum, they tried it on an animal and it died. 
This was proof enough for them, and they killed 
all the foreigners that they could find—the govern. 
or remained passive, until a colonel of one of the 
regiments resolved to stop the massacre or perish 
in the attempt; and then the popular tumult was 
easily quelled. 

During the late war, the British East India compa. 
ny commonly paid for freight at the rate of 40/. per 
ton. ‘Phe company has made some late contracts 
at from 7 to 8/. and of 26,000 tons offered only 33000 
were taken up. 

VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

In 1818, a printing press was set up at Hobart’s 
town, Van Dieman’s Land, New Holland. The first 
book from this press is the history of a fugitive 
exile, named Michael Howe, who, at the head of 
the runaways, disturbed the colony for six years. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The papers contain many well written essays on 
the political state of the country, which seem to 
breathe a firm determination to retain indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. 

it appears that the viceroy of Peru invited ane- 
gociation with general San Martin, commander of 
the army from Chili, for the purpose of avoiding 
the hgrrors of war—but the former declining to 
acknowledge as a preliminary “the independence 
of all the territorial provinces of the union,” the 
deputies after (as the general states) “going as far 
as honor and the security of the independent states 
would permit,” withdrew. «I have appealed (he 
says) to arms as the only arbiter of the question 
between us and the Spaniards; but [ shall pursue 
the campaign with sorrow to behold so much 
bloodshed, which might have been preserved, had 
not the fatal influx of ignoble passion corrupted the 
soul of true patriotism.” 

itis stated, that an arrangement has been made 
between Bolivar, and gen. Torre successor of Me: 
rillo, for the appointment of commissioners to 
proceed to Spain for the purpose of terminating 
the war that has so long desolated the provinces ot 
Caraccas, &c: The armistice appears to have been 
prolonged in consequence. It is added that the 
commissioners had actually sailed. Bolivar was at 
Santa Fede Bogota. The ‘Aurora’ discredits this 
report. 

Cochrane behaved with great gallantry in cap: 
turing the Spanish frigate Esmeralda, at Callac. 
He was himself wounded, and had 15 killed ané 
50 wounded. The loss of the frigate was very 
severe, and 174 of her crew were made prisone!’ 
—the rest were killed or missing. They fough* 
bravely. 

An arrival from Rio Janeiro, in 50 days, brings # 
strong report that a constitutional government haé 
been established at Bahia--and that a provision 
government had been erected, after an affray be 
tween the people and the troops in which somé 
lives were lost. It was believed that similar mov 
ments had taken place at Pernambuco; and things 
at Rio Janeiro, the king’s residence, look «squall 
——the Lisbon troops were offered promotion, 
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twelve men and officers accepted the bounty of the 
king; the rest insisted on being sent back to Lis- 
bon. Z 

By an arrival in 70 days trom Buenos Ayres we 
learn that the state of political affairs in that city 
was still unsettled--there had been twelve or fif- 
teen governors in the last eight months! It was 
believed there that the whole coast of Peru would 
be in the hands of the patriots in less than 30 days, 
and the fall of Lima was calculated upon as a cer- 
tainty. An entire regiment of 800 men from the 
roval army had passed over in a body to San Martin. 








CHRONICLE. 

Jacob Sherred, esq. recently deceased at New 
York, after other donations to charitable institu- 
tions, to the amount of 40 or 50,000 dollars, left to 
the Protestant Episccpal Theological school in 
the state of New York, the residue of his property, 
worth about 125,000 dollars. 

Lady Hester Stanhope, niece of the late famous 
William Pitt, who travelled to the east and became 
a chief of the Arabs, as heretofore noticed in this 
work--see vol. X, page 350, &c. is now said to lead 
sa sort of monastic life on mount Lebanon, refusing 
to see any of her countrymen.” She is about 40 
years of age. ) 

A copper mine, said to be a valuable one, has late- 
ly been diseovered near Flemington, N. Jersey. 


“Affair of Lagaudette”” Joseph Demar Garcia 
Castiano was tried at Norfolk on the 11th inst. for 
the murder of Peter Lagaudette, and found guilty 
of the crime of murder in the first degree. Manuel 
Philip Garcia was to be tried on the 14th—this 
day. 

Up! Fifty shares of the stock of the bank of 
the U. S. has been sold at New York for 1144, and 
the same price was offered for more, so says the 
Mercantile Advertiser. | 

“The value of a thing 
“Is just exactly what ’twill bring.” 


Amazing/—Another Bank has just been granted 
for the city of New-York, entitled the Worth River 
Bank, capital half a million, for the ostensible pur- 
pose, among others, of aiding the Messrs. Swart- 
wouts in reclaiming certain meadows lying in Vew- 
Jersey, opposite to the city of New-York. Leonard 
Rip, Esq. has been chosen president, and Mr. John 
Stebbins cashier, of this reclaiming institution The 
stock books were opened on the 2d inst. at 10 
o’clock, and before three o’clock, upwards of three 
millions were subscribed for! 


The navy. ‘There are 32 captains in the U. S. 
navy—a list of whom and their rank may beseen 
in the several lists inserted in the Register: of these 
1 was born in New Hampshire—Spence; 2 in Mas- 
sachusetts—Porterand Downes; 3 in Connecticut— 
Hull, Chauncey and Morris; 2 in New York—Leo- 
nard and Woolsey; 5 in New Jersey—W. Bain- 
bridge, Evans, J. Bainbridge, Crane and Trenchard; 
4 in Pennsylvania—Stewart, Cassin, Biddle, and 
Angus; 2in Delaware--Jones and Macdonough; 
5 in Maryland—Murray, Rodgers, Dent, Ridgely 
and Elliot; 4 in Virginia—Barron, Sinclair, War- 
tington, and Henley; 2 in England—Tingey and 
Patterson; 1 in Ireland—Shaw; 1 in the West In- 
dies—Creighton, 

Waval. The frigate Constitution is nearly ready 
to proceed to the Mediterranean, and the fine 
schooner Alligator, lieut. com. Stockton, has sailed 
from Boston to vex the slave traders on the coast 


return home, will shew the “striped bunting” to 
the Turks at Constantinople. 

The Frankiin74. A Boston paper mentions that 
this ship, under the command of com. Stewart, is 
ordered into service to proceed to the Pacific 
ocean, where she will be joined by the Macedonian. 
It is also thought that some smaller vessel will ac- 
company the Franklin. 

Com. Macdonough. The sword and belt which 
is to be presented to this officer, by the crew of the 
Guerriere, has arrived from London—it cost 1300 
dollars. We wonder that our tars did not direct 
coin? it should have been made out of American 
steed. 
Good! The navy commissioners advertise that 
proposals will be received until the Ist of May, for 
supplying for the use of the navy yard at Washing- 
ton, 2,408 pieces of American iron, of various di- 
mensions, weighing altogether about 165,582 Ibs. 
Army. Generals Brown and Scott are at Wash- 
ington city, and general Gaines is immediately ex- 
pected, to compose a board of officers for re-orga- 
nizing the army according to the act of the last ses- 
sion of congress. 

Cotton. Further frauds inthe package of cotton 
have been discovered at Charleston, S. C. and we 
are glad to see that a determination exists to hold 
up such acts of roguery to the public scorn. The 
names of all the parties are fairly given to the pub- 
lic. 

Coffee. The consumption of this article in the VU. 
States appeared to be about 20 millions of pounds 
annually, from the statements of the imports and 
exports of 1818 and 1819. Its use is declining. Ten 
of thousands use rye, barley, &c. as substitutes, 
though it is criminal to do so in England, 

fags. One hundred weight of good rags are 
worth more than two hundred weight of the best 
fleur, even at the highest market for the latter in 
the United States! 

By steam! A letter from a lady in New-Orleans 
to her sister in New-York, says--“By way of an off- 
set to your ice party across the Hudson, 26th 
January, [ must inform you of our dining ona su- 
perb piece of roast beef, from Louisville, Kentucky, 
brought by steam nearly seventeen hundred miles 
in eight days; and although the thermometer gra- 
duated at summer heat in this city, the meat was 
perfectlysound. The memory of fulton, to whose 
genius we are indebted for this novel regale, was 
drank on the occasion. 

Mildew. Ithas recently been discovered in Eng- 
land, that a solution of common salt sprinkled on 
grain infected with mildew, completely removes 
the disease. Six or eight bushels are required 
for an acre. Independent of curing the disease, 
the imprevement of the manure arising from the 
salted straw is much considered. 

Death by fre. A young lady, in the 20th year of 
her age, lately lost her life at Boston in conse- 
quence of her clothes taking fire. She lost all 
presence of mind and rushed frantic into the street, 
thereby fanning the flames; and before she could 
be arrested, was so much burnt that she died, after 
three weeks agony. When things of this sort take 
place, a small degree of prudence will prevent 
such fatalities—a simple falling upon the floor 
will cause the flames to be easily managed; and 
those who have theirrecollectionaboutthem, should 
first prostrate themselves or compel*oethers to do 
it, whose clothes are burning. i 

Tavern rates. A Chillicothe paper of March 20, 





of Africa, It is said that the Columbus, before her 


contains an advertisement notifying ‘the people 
that, at the “Farmers’ Hotel,” the following prices 
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will be charged: “Horse at hay and grain, or grain 
alone, the night, 33 cents; horse at hay alone, the 
night, 20 cents; horse stabled and fed once, 10 cts.; 
oais 20, and corn 25 cents per bushel, and stable or 
yard to feed itin. Breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
20 cents—lodging, in clean sheets, 10 cents. At these 
prices the different items shall be equal to those in 
any public house in the western country. 


Law!--The «Boston Patriot” represents a case 
of a poor man who was sued for twenty-five dollars, 


which he assumed the payment of for another, the 


legal costs on which 4mounted to thirty dollars and 
twenty-three cents! 


Died, in Lycoming county, Pen. Col. Hugh White, 
in the 80th year of his age, an officer in the revo- 

ionary army. 
ee tae a Milvord, Del. Charles Dewees, aged 71—a 
revolutionary putriot. 

——, at Chanceford, Pa. Charles Bradshaw, aged 
100. 

——,at Philadelphia, Charles Biddle, esq. aged 
76—an active revolutionary character and much es- 
teemedever since. Alsoat New York, col. Walter 
Buker, a worthy officer in the revolutionary army. 
on the 28th ult. at his farm on Elk Ridge, 
Maryland, -capt. John Sprigg, aged 68, a gallant 
officer of the revolution, for many years a mem- 
ber of the legislature, and much esteemed by all 
that knew him. 

——, in Baltimore, on the Ist inst. col. Henry 
Shrupp, in the 66th year of his age. He enlisted 
at an éarly period of the revolution in the Pennisyl- 
vania line, and was promoted to be adjutant of his 





. regiment for his merit. He was in most of the bat- 


tles fought under the immediate command of 


Washington. oe 
——, in Ontario county, N. Y. William Salisbury, 


esq. aged 89—an ardent patriot ef the revolution, 


and entrusted with many important concerns in 
«the times Unat tried men’s souls.” 

, in Westmoreland county, Pa. the venerable 
William Findley—a valiant soldier in the revolution, 
and for many years a representative in congress 
from his district. Very few men ever attained a 
higher character for moral and political rectitude 
than Mr. Findley. 

, in New York, Maria Louisa Jacobs, aged 2 
years and 2 months. By the decease of this child, 








the Orphan. Asylum in that city receives the sum 


of 50,000 dollars according to the will of her fa- 
ther, the Jate Philip Jacobs, esq. 

——, at Middleborough, Mass. Mr. John Alden, 
aged one hundred and three years—his grandfather 
issaid to have beenthe first man that stepped on 
Plymouth rock. 172 of his descendants are living, 
of whom several are of the Sth generation. 


, at Hartford, Con. on the 7th inst. Elisha 
Babcock, esq. for thirty-seven years proprietor and 
publisher of “the American Mercury.’”’ He has 
left few editors behind him to assume the straight- 
forward aud independent ground that he always 
maintained. He was arepublican in practice as 
well as theory. No paper ever published in the 
United States, was better entitled to be called 
semper eadem than the Hartford Mercury. 
in Frederick county, Md. Mr. Henry Koontz, 
aged 94—he left 6 children, 110 grand chidren, and 
more than 135 great grand children. 

-_— near Germantown, Pa. Dr. George Logan, 








aged 67—a much distinguished citizen of Pennsyl- 


yanja, and formerly a senator in congress, &c. 


Died, at Wilmington, Del. Edward Roche, esq, i® 
the 68th year of his age—a gallant officer of the 
revolution and an honest man. He was a native of 
Ireland, and, being taken prisoner at the battle of 
Camden in 1780, was on that account, treated with 
so much severity as to impair his constitution for 
the rest of his life. 
in Stafford county, Va. John T. Brooke, esq, 
president of the Farmers’ bank at Fredericksburg, 
He was a skilful and spirited officer of artillery in 
the revolution. . 
Maine. The legislature of this state recently ad. 
journed, after a sesssion of 72 days, during which 
they passed 234 laws, and 77 resolutions! 
New-York. The late reduction of salaries, &c, 





The governor is hereafter to receive only $4000, 
per annum, and the members of the legislature no 
more than $3 perday. In the city toa, the salary 
of the mayor has been reduced from five to three 
thousand dollar's, &c. 

Baltimore. Among the articles returned as in- 
spected for the quarter ending the 31st of March, 
were 112,083 bbls. and 4,469 half bbls. wheat flour, 
813 do. rye, l,079 casks indian meal; 1,872 bbls. 
beef, 5,425 do. pork; 1,273 barrels and 902 large 
casks domestic liquors. 

Virginia elections. Several of the members of con- 
gress are re-elected, among them Messrs. Randolph 
and Newton, without opposition. The latter, being 
the oldest member of congress in continuity, is call. 
ed “the father of the house.” He has beena mem- 
ber since 1807. 


Tennessee. A letter from Murfreesboro’, dated 
Feb. 28, says-—**We sold about one sixth of the 
land advertised, for nearly half a million of dollars. 
One fourth of this amount has been paid into our 
new state bank, which, from present appearances, 
gives promise of being a valuable institution.” 


Ohio. An act to provide for the regulation and 
support of common schools passed the legislature 
of this state at its last session. The plan appears 
to be excellent, and we trust that the happiest ef- 
fects will result from it. “Intelligence is the soul 
of liberty.” Ohio is about to assume a very import- 
ant rank among the states on account of her popu- 
lation, and such measures are among those that are 
best calculated ,to assure to her the share of influ- 
ence that rightfully may belong to her. 


Mississippi. The first steam boat that ever was 
at Port Gibsen, arrived there on the 5thultimo. She 
was Called the Thomas Jefferson, and of 230 tons 
burthen. Her passage from the Mississippi was 
not difficult. 

Arkansas. Letters from this territory state that 
gen. Miller’s efforts to make peace between the 
Cherokee and Osage nations of Indians have been 
unavailing, and that a bloody war between them 
must be expected. The letters also deplore the 
cession wiade by the Choctaw treaty. It is said 
that it will drive 1000 persons into Texas, The 
land ceded is estimated to be about 500 miles long 
and 100 broad, and is made out to be a very pars 
dise. 

The Missouri river, from its head branches to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is 4453 miles --«which makes 14 
in the present state of geographical knowledge, the 
longest river in the world.” The Amazons, pro 
bably, is the only river that rivals it, and its length 





is not clearly ascertained. It is supposed, howeve! 
to be rather more than 4000 miles. 
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